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of terminations which, can easily be brought to tell
their own story.

Yes'r and Yes'm.

Let us begin with quite modern fonnations, because
we have here more daylight for watching the intricate
and sometimes wayward movements of language; or
better still, let us begin with an imaginary case, or
with what may be called the language of the future,
in order to see quite clearly how what we should call
grammatical forms may arise. Let us suppose that
the slaves in America were to rise against their
masters, and, after gaining some victories, were to
sail back in large numbers to some part of Central
Africa, beyond the reach of their white enemies or
friends. Let us suppose these men availing them-
selves of the lessons they had learnt in their cap-
tivity, and gradually working out a civilisation of
their own. It is quite possible that, some centuries
hence, a new Livingstone might find among the
descendants of the American slaves, a language, a
literature, laws, and manners, bearing1 a striking
similitude to those of his own country. What an
interesting problem for any future historian and eth-
nologist ! Yet there are problems in the past history
of the world of equal interest, which have been and
are still to be solved by the student of language.

I believe that a careful examination of the lan-
guage of the descendants of those escaped slaves
would suffice to determine with perfect certainty
their past history, even though no documents and no
tradition had preserved the story of their captivity
and liberation. At first, no doubt, the threads might